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duties of the husband. So far as it was possible to
succeed he succeeded. He enforced the withdrawal of
the illegal and dishonest divorce. He compelled Philip
to put away Agnes. He compelled him again to recog-
nise Ingeborgis as his lawful wife. But not even a pope
could compel a man to live with his wife or to give her
more than the necessaries of life. He could remonstrate
and even threaten, but there was a point at which the
legal sanction of the church definitely ceased. Innocent
went as far as he was justified in going, but not an inch
beyond. Philip for a long time set decency and good
feeling at defiance, but Innocent by his persistence, his
moderation, and the moral earnestness of his denuncia-
tions, turned against the French king the whole feeling
of his people and of Europe, and in the end won by
patience far more than he would have been able to
secure by anathema.
While Innocent was drawn in one direction by his
moral objections to Philip, he was drawn the opposite
way by the necessities of the church in Southern Gaul.
There the reconquest of the people by the church tended
inevitably to become the conquest of the land by the
French crown.
The end of the twelfth century and the beginning of
the thirteenth, a period of great intellectual activity
over a somewhat narrow field of investigation, was of
necessity a period of widespread intellectual revolt
against the doctrinal system of the church. Philosophy
studied in distortion, and theology apprehended in a
mist of words, naturally produced heresy, and heresy
produced rebellion. The history of the early church
repeated itself in the Gaul of the Middle Ages. Indi-